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WHEN 


aND hoW TO BEGIN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Hooks With plenty of pictures and short tales should be 
first- then a continuous story of simple words 
division into’ syllables is very puzzling and makes reading 
verv slow and pronunciation choppy. A book that can be 
finished in one term is better than a more lengthy 0ne . 
Stories of French or German history, handled in a skilful 
manner, can be utilized as the pupils advance, they will 
respect themselves and their work more if their foreign lessons 
are not all in story-book form. Conversation is easier about 
real events, and seems better worth spending time upon. 

There is a very charming little book called Reading without 
fears , which is quite spoilt by its title. Why should we put 
it into the minds of children that French is usually connected 
with tears, and this is just an exception to the usual effect 
of reading French r That title has always struck me as 
singularly unhappy, in more senses than one. 

Plays are useful to counteract that excessive shyness in 
speaking a foreign language which seems part of the heritage 
of a free Briton. A good deal of effort and concentration 
will be wanted to master the parts, but I have known this 
concentration to be amply repaid by the real hold the phrases 
have taken, and the consciousness of knowing something has 
given an immense impetus. 

Help at home in conversation is most valuable, and some- 
thing might be done in the holidays. There are many 
delightful spots in Brittany or Normandy where summer 
holidays might be spent. 

I have hardly touched on the question of grammar — of 
writing exercises — of composition — of translation. There is 
no doubt that however much we may try to clear away the 
thorns and nettles, there will still be a pretty thick hedge to 
be struggled through — still a considerable amount of rules 
and difficulties that nothing but sheer grind can conquer. 

ne of the most ardent of the reformers of modern language 
teic mg was asked, “ What do you do about French irregular 
ei . S ' ^ ou must ram them in,” was the reply. 

e oc and the new methods supplement each others 

im’i- C1 f nCleS * Cannot dispense with either unconscious 

imitation or conscious effort. 

[Discussion is i„» ited on , he subject ?f Language Teat hing.— El> ] 


EDWARD THRING. 

By M. Mac Each arn. 






c spirits whose lire is a 

source of faith, of inspiration, of light, and of life itself to 
whoever will think upon it. “ To be a life has long been my 
prayer * : these words are Thring’s own, and thousands can 
testify to the fulfilment of that prayer. A great intellect 
Ihring undoubtedly had, but it is an irresistible force of 
character which discriminates him as a man. No one could 
read his ‘Life f without being deeply impressed by the 
grandeur of his personality, just as no one who was fortunate 
enough to come into contact with him in his lifetime but felt 
that here was no common man. 


Thring was a practical idealist. He not only saw, but he 
did. In the field of Education there have been many thinkers 
who have deemed their dreams sufficient to justify their 
existence — Rousseau for instance. Pestalozzi did endeavour 
to carry out his ideals, but his incapacity to deal with the 
hard facts of life caused much waste of power. In carrying 
out his ideals Thring never lost sight of the material with 
which he had to deal. A cheerful combativeness was one of 
his most obvious characteristics — a combativeness which was 
not the result of an aggressive spirit, but rather of that 
clearer vision which saw what ought to be done, and could 
be done, and a determination that therefore it should be done. 
With faith in his work, and in himself as an instrument of 
God, he fought ignorance, prejudice, narrow-mindedness, and 
every hindrance to the mental and moral growth of boyhood 
which existed as a sine qua non of school life before his time. 
Every parent who sends a boy to a public school owes a debt 
of gratitude to him for all he did to improve the conditions of 
public school life. 


* A Memory uf Edward Thring. J. H. Skrine. 
t Life and Letters of Edward Thring. Parkin (MacMillan 6c to.) 
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Tennyson might 


EDWARD THRING. 

well have been thinking of Thring when 


he 


wrote : — 

it 


And because right is right 
Were wisdom in the scorn 


to follow right 
of consequence. ” 


'Hiring - was apparently not a student of pedagogical 
literature and for this reason a few comparisons between 
him and Lome of the great men who were his forerunners in 

educational reform are interesting. 

'Hiring like Pestalozzi and Froeoel, believed he was doing 
God’s work, and therefore that every child had an equal right 
t,» have every opportunity of development given him. 

“ The path of Nature,” says Pestalozzi, “ which brings out 
the powers of men must be open and plain ; and human 
education to true peace-giving wisdom must be simple and 
available for all. 

“Be it my effort to give men to themselves,” said Froebel. 

“ livery boy, be he clever or stupid, must have proper 
individual attention paid to him,” said Thring, in his direct 
English way. 

Thring also insisted on the importance of the youngest and 
stupidest having the most skill in teaching — a self-evident 
truth utterly disregarded by most English parents. But 
Plato might have opened our eyes if we had read his words: 
“ In every work the beginning is the most important part, 
especially in dealing with anything young and tender.” 
And as early as the sixteenth century in our own country, 
Mul caster, an educationalist of no little importance, said: 
“ Ihe first ground-work would be laid by the best workman.”* 

Ihring has a great deal to say on observation, the power 
so little cultivated in the ordinary book-learning which is 
miscalled education. “All power begins by loving observa- 

tlon Ihe first advance on unconscious absorption of 

material of thought is the implanting a habit of observation : 
that is, of unconsciously gathering material of thought. . • • 
Observation is only a better name for patient well-directed 
woik, a name for learning to see by getting close, and 
waiting on that which is worthy of being known. . . . Observa- 

tion, work, love, these are the masters of the world 

here can be no thought till there has been observation. 

Juick s Educational Reformers (Longmans, Gieen & Co.) 
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Accurate r>K • n ^ S ma k es the accurate observer 

™ 0 Sr ,,o ? h : f very mtie thi "* s ver y 

SPV* — y f-ts old 'and 

«“ m l"w nl “ t i l P n ,a “' h -; 11 «£* can do 

™ is an accuracy ^vhicli ob^v 

love f" S e i’ cape ’ a P° wer of observation animated by a true 
ova for what undertakes to investigate, and ab,e Lough 
love to discover subtler truth than other people. ... And 
observation and accuracy ought first to be as the joy of the 
explorer to the curious child, who should be made to see in 
every word he speaks, and every common thing he sets eyes 
on, endless surprises and novelties at every turn, of unexpected 
pleasure and new delight.”* 

In Joseph Payne’s summing-up of the teaching of Pesta- 
lozzi, he says, “ All education (including instruction) must be 
grounded on the learner’s own observation (Auschanung) at 
first hand— on his own personal experience. This is the 
true basis of all his knowledge. . . . That which the learner 
has gained by his own observation (Auschanung) and which, 
as a part of his personal experience, is incorporated with his 
mind, he knows and can describe in his own words. His 
competency to do this is the measure of the accuracy of his 
observation, and consequently of his knowledge.” f 

On the subject of observation, Froebel says, “ Our con- 
versation is poor because it is not the result of a life rich in 
creating and seeing inwardly and outwardly, because our 
words lack the contemplation of the things which they 
indicate.” J 

Rabelais, Mr. Quick tells us, was the first to advocate the 
training of the powers of observation. Thring aptly described 
himself as a “radical conservative,” using the words in a 
political sense — in educational matters as w'ell as political he 
was also a “ radical conservative.” He was a reformer in 
everything relating to the environment of the public school 
boy ; he was a reformer inasmuch as he based his work on 
religious and moral principles, and in making the training 

* The Theory and Practice of Tt aching. 
f Quoted in Quick’s Educational Reformers . \The Education of Man . 

VOL. xiv. — no. 11. 
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i r^cdble but the chief end of education ; 

of character not only he was as muc h influenced by 

r , eg * f d the Renaissance as nine years at Eton and life 
the .deals of ersi could made him, besides being a 

at an Engl s h(dar himself. He would have all 

education revolve round the classics, as the proper study for 
mankind We may differ from him on this point, however, 
and vet believe in him as a great educationalist; but one 
cannot but wonder that the idea did not strike him that the 
inability of the human boy to absorb classical learning might 
be owing to the fact that classical learning was not what 
the average boy-mind required; for Ihring himself says, 
“ It is really useless for many boys to expect to be able to 
attain to any great proficiency in Greek and Latin, they have 
been neglected too long.” And again, he says, “There is 
very little want of ability in boys naturally, but there is a 
great want of willingness, an ingrained antagonism to 
learning, and dread of it, and very often utter incapacity for 
self-teaching.” When Thring became headmaster of Upping- 
ham, in 1853, the school buildings consisted only of an 
ancient master’s house and a schoolroom. The school was 
simply a grammar school, founded in 1584, and was con- 
trolled by twenty-four governors — country gentlemen, with 
all the limitations of their class as it was fifty years ago, who 
opposed all lhring’s schemes of reform as only the bigoted 
and ignorant can. The scheme of reform seems simple 
enough the making true principles the basis of school-life. 
The principles were the sacredness of the individual life, 
and the necessity of proper school machinery. Simple 
truths which every good master now accepts as self-evident 
were, when Ihring gave expression to them, treated as 
impracticable by those who could and ought to have helped 
to carry them out. 

One can imagine how much his importunate enthusiasm 
aVe c ^ s |' Llr k ec ^ the inert governors, who, no doubt, 
00 e upon his schemes as an outburst of quixotic youth, 
^ven now one’s indignation is [aroused in thinking of those 

thf> rffl° tbe they had power to give, increased 

t wi 1 ** d,fficult life > and caused Thring to add 
himself v °/ . debt . to the loat * he had already taken upon 
e » in spite of apparently overwhelming obstacles, 
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a large ue^^scho^ ' ° gh am coald boast of six schoolhouses, 
first in any En^isf. 00 ™™ 1 C and a Sy mnasi um (the 

unheard 7i„ £ PUb “ S ‘ hool )- a rapidity of growth 

separate cubicle and studv f Th°^ ^ W&S provided with a 
of the disastrn^ y ’ forThnn gha d Eton reminiscences 

physically of Z V T m ° rally and mental] y> a * well as 
and “ chambers ' TU ^ C&ttle in large “ Stories ” 
had m“ n 300 mg ^ ^ 25 in he 

teaching' that had ’ pe ^ haps ’ more Practical experience of 

reason • *” y ° ther educational writer, and for this 

eason his writings ought to have a special value for us. 

English alS ° l ° aPP6al t0 US beCause he is 50 essentially 

What a different thing school life would be if every master 
realised as Ihring, that mere intellectual training ought not 
to be the aim of education. Do not all children go to school 
with the preconceived idea that they are sent merely to 
learn lessons from books, and to play games ? Why is the 
ideal of character-training not given more prominence? 
Ihring had the great power of awakening in the boys’ hearts 
enthusiasm for the good, and hence it came to be said that 
having been to Uppingham was, in after life, a guarantee 
of good character. What praise could be higher? How 
insignificant in comparison are long records of prizes and 
scholarships. Thring opened the minds of his boys to what 
are the important things of life. 

In Education a?id School , he says, “ Intellect is only the 
highest instrument man possesses, the hand of the soul 
answering to the hand of the body. Money is a great power 
as an instrument, but it is justly considered vulgar to be 
purse-proud. Bodily strength was a very great power, and is 
still in some degree ; yet to live for the body only is to live 
the life of a beast. So also intellectual strength is a great 
power, but to live for the intellect only is, as far as it is 
possible, to be a devil, not a man. . . . 

“ Hence it comes to pass that although both bodily and 
intellectual strength are needed for work, and trained to 
work, and are the instruments by which the class rank of 
individuals and nations is attained, they do not ultimately 
decide the fate of their possessors. They are nothing more 
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77 r-ioable of abuse as well as use, and the 
than mstrumen ’ he „ only continues to profit so long as 
start gained y man’s true self, that power bv 

the true £ overn '"^ e exist Respective of strength and know- 

ledge' toctTthese instruments and this start to a right end. 
ieoge, u _e it is the source from which all 

addons' in their effect return. This power is life, and life, as 
far as it is true, does make perfect. True life makes all j ts 
instruments perfect, and puts all to a good use. Both body 
and intellect, guided by right love and light hate, can do 
wonderful and lasting things. ... The true life-power then 
must be the object, if it can be attained, both of men and of 
nations. . . . For there is no natural progress towards 
perfection. . . . True education is nothing less than bringing 
everything that men have learnt from God, or from experience, 
to bear first upon the moral and spiritual being by means 
of a well-governed society and healthy discipline, so that 
it should love and hate aright, and through this, secondly, 
making the body and intellect perfect, as instruments 
necessary for carrying on the work of earthly progress; 
training the character, the intellect, the body, each through 
the means adapted to each.” 

On the distinction between knowledge and training, Thring 
says, “For it does not follow, even if the ultimate object of the 
educated man is knowledge, that therefore the object of his 
preparation is knowledge. . . . The true object of education 
is strength of mind and character, and any process that 
conduces to give this kind of strength is true, even though 
little knowledge is gained by it. A weak mind filled with 
facts collected from others, is not the end proposed. ... In 
a word, nothing can be said before the distinction between 
t e sti ong mind and the stuffed mind, between training and 
cram is thoroughly recognized and decided.” 

ring realized fully the necessity of opportunity for self- 
activity when he said, “ lo bring a number of boys together 
T ta care that there is plenty of occupation, and 
t • 6 . ln ^ *° interest different dispositions and tastes, is not 
whatpv?’/l,?! e !! r k may be; and k is creating much evil, 


whatever else it may be. As 

vTrv Tlh nece s sity in a great school. Healthy moral 
very much depends on it.” 


great a variety as pos 


sible 

life 
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cer- 


tn 


is w H heSe dayS ° f senti mentalism, in which want of discipline 

one m lng U ! T n ° W " 0t whither - ^ a relief to find that 
an, an e a great man, has had the courage to express 
Vigorous views on the question of punishment. *As a fact " 
ring says, a great school from time to time receives all 
e ev, of the worst English homes, as well as all the good 
of the best. What is to be done with it ? The boys are sent 
t ,R rair ^ d 5 lhe angelic theory obviously will not work 

J he efficacy of all punishment depends, first, on the . 
tainty of its being inflicted; secondly, on its being speedy. . 

Piotracted feeling, instead of sharpness, is wanted 
dealing with a sin. . . . 

The faults which principally call for the rod are discipline 
faults and wilful faults." 

Nothing could be more reasonable than Thring’s views on 
punishment ; yet, because he inflicted corporal punishment 
on one or two boys for a breach of discipline (they had 
returned late after the holidays), a storm of indignation from 
irate parents burst upon his head, and, fanned by a scurrilous 
press, literally swept from one end of England to the other. 
It blew over in time, but not without having caused much 
pain and annoyance to a just man, who knew that right 
was on his side. 

Although Thring believed strongly in the necessity of 
corporal punishment for the maintenance of that discipline 
which is a “ preliminary condition for the free unfolding of our 
noblest capacities," he went no further, but believed that “ the 
true way to the head is through the heart.” 

“What then is the right way of attaining higher life, since 
whip-power fails ? The most complete definition of the right 
way is, the winning love by love.” 

It has been said that we should never read the biographies 
of our heroes or heroines— presumably because we shall find 
so much that is ordinary in them. But why despise people 
for being like ourselves? All life is at once ordinary and 
extraordinary. Is light less wonderful because it comes every 
day r Is a great man less great because he eats bread and 
butter ? Nothing keeps us in a comfortable state of mediocrity 
so much as a complacent belief in the ordinariness of our own 
lives. A humble self-confidence is half the secret of all great 

work. 
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— , r Thrinff’s diary, long excerpts from which are i n 

. 1 V S /2 Letters, * that we learn best to know and l 0ve 
/nh wsflf His intense humanity cannot but appeal to 
Z" and suffered. The occasional fits of des . 

pendency, the pleasure in small th.ngs, the del.gh, at a word 
of recognition or proof that his labour was not vain, the 
self-accusations, all testify to the thoughts and feelmgs he had 
in common with us all. Yet the dominant note throughout 
is the strength of his faith and confidence in the triumph of 
right. Debt is the burden on many a page. 

“But anything for freedom from debt and slavery/’ he says 
in one place, adding characteristically, anything, i.e, y but 
give up the work.” 

An indefatigable worker to the end, no one could be better 
qualified to bring home to us the all-importance of hard work. 

“ One learns by experience how different it is being able to 
do a thing once and many times ; to walk one or thirty miles 
without stopping. Much of the secret of life turns on this • 
it is endurance, God-given endurance, not intellect, which 
does great things.” 

Thring had great distrust of public inspection and examina- 
tion in education. 

If education and training are the true aim of mankind, 
and power in a man’s self the prize of life ; then no super- 
stition ever ate into a healthy national life organism more 
fatal than the cult of the examiner.” 

.Hiring had the greatest reverence for womanhood and the 
highest ideals of woman’s place in the world. “ If the world 
is to get better education, the women must do it,” he says. 

omen teachers owe a debt of gratitude to him for the 
v P u interest he took in their work, an interest which he 

tt • i 6 q J ,nv iting the first Conference of Headmistresses of 
H.gh School, to meet at Uppingham, in ,88 7 . 

examni nne ’ who has given us one of the most delightful 
Thrino-’ ° 10 g ra Phical writing ever written, thus defines 
women • “'tj- mi ^ t sa y> transcendental — attitude towards 
the passive i' Y^ 6 ° f the su P eriori ty, we will not say of 
his reveren’ Y ^ non ' milita nt excellences, culminated in 
- ^ for w °manhood and the womanly genius, his 

Life and Letters of Edward Thring. Parkin. 
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have heard V.;™ f n r * ue rem embered by all who 

gemlenesf and , , - ' ,he great and last revelati '>" ° f 

men and „ ?!, mess of true life,' that ‘ all life on earth, 

the supreme" 1611 ' S l ° be cleansed and glorified into 

glorified h^ ^ enCe ° f WOmanl y P^fection, and that 
g T d h anit y ls the Bride of Christ.’ ” 

secrets nf a Uf ? ^ ^ been my P ra y er ” ^ not one of the 
secrets of greatness the power to give life-the power to rouse 

us to activity, to quicken our souls, to open our eyes to see 
an our ears to ear, to thrill us with love for the Right and 
hatred for the Wrong ? 

Viewed by this standard Edward Thring is one of the 
greatest of men. 


